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tion, but it is certainly not lacking in gratuitous discussions. It 
is difficult to see what good purpose can be served by working 
out such statistics as the number of ragged children who could 
be clothed out of the dress allowance of a lady of fashion. The 
reader will be supplied with material for much thought and 
perhaps also for criticism. The author is most sincere and ear- 
nest, but a tendency to sentimentalize detracts from the health 
and vigor of her work. 
Bolton, England. M. Lightfoot Eastwood. 

The Educational Theory of Jean Jacques Rousseau. By 
William Boyd, M.A., B.Sc, D.Phil., Lecturer in Education in 
the University of Glasgow. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1911. Pp. xiv, + 368. 

Dr. Boyd is already known as a careful and painstaking 
critic of Rousseau's educational writings. In this book he gives 
a general account of his author's thought as a whole, in a 
fairly full treatment of his ideas on social philosophy and of 
his attitude to educational problems throughout that develop- 
ment; he claims, rightly, that to deal with the "Emile" alone 
results in a one-sided view of Rousseau's theory, and "an un- 
due emphasis on his opposition to ordinary practice." We are 
enabled to follow the course of Rousseau's life, to gain a gen- 
eral knowledge of his better-known work, and to dip into many 
of his minor and fugitive writings. 

Dr. Boyd succeeds in rendering with force and sympathy 
the inconsistencies which never left Rousseau's views on the 
individual and society, the senses and the intellect, nature and 
'freedom,' and the logic of development, an ample justification 
for his full treatment of the early writings. In chapter VI he 
treats of "Nature and Society in the Later Writings," chiefly 
the "Emile," bringing out the same uncertainty of view. He 
then treats of "The Two Educational Ideals, National and 
Individual," the latter forming the chief subject-matter of the 
same work. He concludes with a critical estimate of Rousseau's 
contribution to educational thought, with some notes on his 
successors. 

The book will be of most service and value to the student of 
the "Emile" who has not time for such an exhaustive study of 
Rousseau as this treatise represents. It is not a general essay 
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on Bousseau, of course, and it leaves still unaccomplished, as 
Dr. Boyd himself suggests, the task of giving an adequate ex- 
position of the "Emile." Fortunately enough, the hasty reader 
of that work who turns to this for a pre-digest of his reading, 
will be disappointed. 

In his exposition, which is of necessity general, Dr. Boyd 
seems always accurate and fair, and he is perfectly intelligible. 
In criticism he has two instruments, first, the same use of plain, 
logical common-sense, and also the philosophical formulas of 
such writers as Caird and Professor Henry Jones; to them he 
has "a deeper indebtedness, which will only be obvious to the 
philosophical reader." Doubtless it will lull some philosophical 
consciences and irritate others; but it is rather unfair to the 
class of reader who is most likely to profit by this work, to 
say such things as this, as if they were perfectly comprehensible 
and made everything all right: "The virtue of the idea of a 
natural society ... is that it carries with it the implicit recog- 
nition that society ... is a real spiritual unity with a rational 
personality and a general will different from the individual 
personalities and wills of its constituent members" (p. 196). 

If "feeling is never anything but an individual experience" 
(p. 177), so that there is no "general feeling," the will which 
can be a "general will" is not a similar individual experience 
in any sense. 

Again, it seems to me absurd to blame Rousseau for a "hyper- 
individualism" which makes him assume "that man can never 
find himself at home in any actual society" (p. 188) : this 
view seems quite plausible to the ordinary mind, in quite an 
ordinary sense of the words. But Dr. Boyd is ready to invoke 
the satisfaction of dying for one's country, of course, a recon- 
ciliation just as applicable to paying taxes and going to jail. 

The reader must always bear in mind Dr. Boyd's philosophical 
prepossessions, which could be illustrated at great length. But 
it is fair to add that, though he is conscious, — like all "Hegel- 
ians" of this sort, — of his dialetical solution for all troubles, 
he never obtrudes it so that the uninitiated cannot follow the 
plain argument as a whole; the mass of the book is based 
on the common-sense which we may hope is common to all 
philosophers as well as to ordinary men. 

The book is fully furnished with an index, bibliography, and 
references to Eousseau and the chief criticisms of his thought. 

Cambridge, England. Richard Smith. 



